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Distribution  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  varies  considerably  by  geographic  regions 
and  by  kinds.  Soybean  meal  and  linseed  meal  are  most  important  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  cottonseed  meal  and  soybean  meal  in  the  South.  Total  distribution  in  1941 
amounted  to  3,400,000  tons  of  soybean  meal,  1,619,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal,  866,000 
tons  of  linseed  meal,  and  82,000  tons  of  peanut  meal. 
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Table  lo-  Market  prices  of  feeds  and  lives tock=feed  price  ratios, 
March  l^k^^  19^8  and  January==March  19!^ 
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ended  Ma:  ch  17o    8/    Includes  dairy  production  payments  which  began  October  1,  19^3<' 
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SUMMARY 

If  farmers  carry  out  their  intentions  as  indicated  on  March  1,  the 
combined  acreage  of  the  four  feed  grains  in  19^5  will  approximate  163  million 
acres.     This  would  "be  a  decrease  of  about    I.5  percent  from  the  19^^ 
acreage,  but  5  percent  more  than  the  1939-^3  average.     If  yields,  by  States, 
turn  out  about  average  for  the  most  recent  years,  production  of  the  four 
feed  grains  on  such  an  acreage  would  total  about  119  million  tons,  only 
about  2  million  tons,  less  thsn  the  large  production  in  19^^»  However, 
changes  in  planted  acreage  from  indications  on  March  1,  or  weather  and  other 
factors  affecting  production,  could  result  in  a  materially  different  total 
production  of  feed  grains  in  19^5*     A  substantial  increase  in  feed  grain 
reserves  is  in  prosriect  for  the  end  of  the  current   season  compared  with 
last.     If  19'^5  feed  grain  production  turns  out  at  about  the  level  indicated 
above,   total  su'Dplies  of  feed  grains  for  the  19^5-^i"6  season  probably  would 
be  ample  for  the  expected  livestock  requirements. 
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The  acreage  of  tame  hay  indicated  "by  farmers'  intentions  on  March  1 
to  he  harvested  in  19^5  will  he  only  slightly  under  the  ISkk  acreage. 

Prices  received  hy  farmers  for  feed  grains  have  heen  lower  during 
most  of  the  current  season  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^3-^^. 

Demand  for  feed  concentrates  will  not  he  so  strong  during  the  spring-and  — 

summer  as  in  the  same  period  of  19^4»  reflecting  the  reduced  numher  of 
livestock  on  farms.    Livestock-feed- price  ratios,  including  dairy  production 
payments,  have  heen  favorahle  for  producers  so  far  in  19^5*    With  prospects  ' 
for  continued,  strong  demand  for  livestock  products,  the  livestock-feed 
price  ratios  are  likely  to  remain  favorahle  during  most  of  19^5* 

Production  of  some  hyproduct  feeds  since  Octoher  has  heen  smaller 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.    A  slightly  smaller  total 
production  of  hyproduct  feeds  may  he  ohtained  during  19^^^5  (Octoher- 
Septemher)  than  in  19^+3-^^1  "but  prohahly  larger  than  in  any  other  previous 
year.    Distrihution  of  the  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cal<:e  and  meal  during 
the  calendar  year  19^!-^  totaled  almost  6  million  tons,  of  which  soyhean 
cake  and  meal  accounted  for  ahout  57  percent,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
27  percent,  linseed  cake  and  meal  lU,5  percent,  and  peanut  cake  and  meal 
1  •  5  percent . 

In  late  March  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  issued  a  maximum 
price  regulation,  under  which  all  kinds  of  hay  will  he  hrou^t  under  price 
control  on  May  1.    Heretofore  only  alfalfa  hay  has  heen  suhject  to  price 
ceilings. 

—  March  23,  19^5 
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OUTLOOK 


BACKGROITOD.-  The  total  feed-grain  acreage  plajited  in  the 
United  States  has  "been  ahove  the  10-year  (1932-^1)  average 
in  each  of  the  past  3  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
sharply  increased  demand  for  livestock  feed,  and  hecause 
of  favorahle  prices.    Acreage  lost  hecause  of  drou^t  and 
other  causes  has  heen  relatively  low  each  year  since  about 
1939.     Farmers  have  tended  to  utilize  more  fully  all  pro- 
ductive land,  insofar  as  conditions  permitted,  during  the 
war  years. 

In  19UU,   corn  acreage  was  greater  than  in  any  year 
since  1936;  oats  acreage  was  larger  than  in  any  year  since 
1935;  acreage  of  sorghum  grains  harvested  was  hy  far  the 
largest  on  record;  hut  barley  acreage  was  reduced  sharply 
to  the  smallest  since  193S» 

Harvested  acreage  of  tame  hay  has  heen  moderately 
larger  during  the  war  years  than  the  1932-Ul  average.  The 
19UI^  acreage,  however,  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  either 
of  the  previous  2  years. 

Slightly  Smaller  Acreage  of_  Feed  Grains 
Indicated  for  13^^ 

The  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  in  I9U5  will  he  slightly  less 
than  in  I9UU,  if  farmers'  intentions  as  reported  °^/^^^/^^f  *  .  . 

The  report  of  prospective  plantings  for  I9U5  indicates  a  total  of  163  million 
acres  to  he  planted  to  corn,  oats,  harley,  and  the  acreage  of  sorghums  to 
he  harvested  for  grain.    This  would  he  ahout  1-5  percent  less  ^h^^^/^^ 
area  planted  last'year,  hut  almost  5  percent  ahove  the  10-year  ^93^^+3;  . 
average  acreage  of  those  grains. 

If  yields,  hy  States,  turn  out  ahout  average  for  recent  years 
the  production  of  the  four  feed  grains  on  this  indicated  acreage  would 
total  Phout  119  million  tons,  only  ahout  2  million  tons  less  than  the  large 
production  in  19UU.    However,   changes  from  indicated  plajited  acreage,  or 
weather  and  other  factors  affecting  production,  could  result  m  a  materially 
different  total  production  of  feed  grains  in  1945* 

The  March  1  intentions  indicated  a  prospective  19^5  planted  corn 
acreage  of  95-8  million  acres,  or  3  percent  smaller  than  that  planted  m 
19UU,  hut  1  percent  larger  than  the  193^-^3  average.     Substantial  acreage 
decreases  from  the  19^U  level  are  indicated  in  Southern  -^ndj^e stern  States, 
hut  only  minor  decreases  in  the  major  corn-producing  area  of  the  IJortn 
Central  States  and  in  the  Northeast. 
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FEED  CROPS:  ACREAGE  PLANTED,  UNITED  STATES, 
19  24-44,  AND  INDICATED  1945 
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1945,  PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS  AS  OF  MARCH  1 
*  ACREAGE  HARVESTED.  1945,  PROSPECTIVE  ACREAGE  FOR  HARVEST  AS  OF  MARCH  1 
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On  the  basis  of  prospective  plantings  reported  as  of  March  I  and  with  yields,  by 
States,  about  equal  to  the  average  for  recent  years,  production  of  feed  grains  in 
1945  -  corn,,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  -  would  total  119  million  toris  compared 
with  121  million  tons  in  19'*'+,  and  an  average  of  107  million  tons  in  1939-1+3. 
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The  19^5  opts  acreace,  indicrted  "bv  fnrmers'  intention's,  on  Msrch  1 
to  l3e  U6.6  million  acres,  would  "be  pn  2  percent  increase  over  the  ,  area,  ' 
seeded  in  19^'-^,  ^'nd  the  largest  seeded  pcreaisre  on  record.     Increases  in 
oats  acreage  v'ere  indicated  for  every  geo^rr?^phic  division  except  the  Western 
States.    The  greatest  increases  over  lost  yerr  are  indicated  for  the  Forth 
.Central  and  South  Central  States. 

The  indicated  barley  acreage  for  19^5  is  12.3  million  acres,  or 
about  l^-  percent  less  than  was  planted  in  19^^.  ?nd  smaller  than  in  any  of 
the  past  6  years.    Acreage  reductions  were  indicated  most  generally  in  the 
Corn  Belt  and  Great  Plains  States,  vrhere  most  of  the  barley  is  produced. 
Much  of  the  decline  in  barley  acreage  is  a  result  of  shifting  to  more 
advajitageous  or  profitable  crops. 

The  acreage  of  sorf^Jiums  to  be  harvested  for  grain  (assuming  tha.t 
approximately  half  of  the  total  acreage  of  all  sorghums  indicated  to  be 
planted  may  be  so  utilized)  vrill  be  about  8.1  million  acres.    This  acreage 
would  be  11  percent  less  than  the  19^*+- .acreage  of  sorghiims  harvested  for 
grain,  but  66  percent  largel"  than  the  10-year  (l93''— ^^3)  average. 

Farmers  indicated  on  March  1  that  they  intend  to  harvest  about 
59«5  million  acres  of  tame  ha.y  in  19^5*    This  would  be  only  slightly  less 
than  in  19^^,  ^ut  approximately  3  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (193^~^3) 
average  acreage.    If  19^0-^^-  average  yields  are  ma.de  on  the  prospective 
acreage  in  each  State,  the  19^^  tame  hay  production  v/ould  be  nearly 
86  million  tons,  one  of  the  lajgest  crops  on  record. 

Table  2.-  Planted  acreage  of  specified  crops,  193^-^*^.  and 

"  prospective  plantings  for  19^5  ' 


Crop  : 

Average  \ 
193iu.U3  ; 

I9HU  : 

Indicated 

19U5  ; 

19^5  as  a 
percentage 
of  I9UU 

19  U5 
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1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

acre  s 
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Percent 
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9^,972 

98,722 

95.778 

.  97.0 

99.098 

^10,961 

U2,983 

us. 555 

108. 3 

UU. 259 

IU.7II 

iU,3oo 

12.285 

85.9 

13.911 

Sorghums  for  grain  l/.: 

U,886 

9.117 

2/  8,100 

83.8 

Soybeans  for  beans  l/.: 

^,812 

10,502 

10,33^ 

98. U 

10.757 

2,915 

3.052 

^.175 

136.8 

5,000 

2,7^ 

U,012 

3.923 

97. s 

3.955 

57.556 

59,5^^7 

59, ^S7 

99.9 

62,862 

1/    Harvested  acreage. 

2/  Assuming  that  about  half  the  acreage  of  sorghums  planted  for  all  purposes 
would  be  harvested  for  grain. 

^    G-ravm  alone  for  all  purposes.    Partly  duplicated  in  hay  acreage. 
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"Feed.  Grain  Prices  Average  Lower  Than  Year  • 
Sarlier;  Lives  took- J'eed  Price 
Batios  Favoralple  to  Producers 

With  relatively  large  supplies  of  corn  on  hand,  and  with  -only  a 
small  proportion  of  highest  grades,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  corn 
have  heen  moderately  lower  this  season  than  a  year  earlier.  Terminal 
market  prices  of  "best  grades  of  corn  and  of  oats  and  "barley  have  "been 
at  or  close  to  ceilings  during  most  of  the  first  quarter  of  19^5.  Prices 
of  almost  all  byproduct  feeds  have  been  at  or' near  ceiling  levels  for 
*  more  than  a  year.     Hay  supplies  have  been  slightly  smaller  per  hay- 
consuming  animal  this  season  than  last,  and  hay  prices  have  been  at  the ^ 
highest  levels  since  I92O.     Under  the  new  ceilings  for  all  kinds  of  hay 
(see  page    I3 )  hay  prices  in  19^5-^6  (M&y*April),  except  for  alfalfa, 
probably  will  average  lower  than  in  19^^^5« 

The  demand  for  feed  concentrates  ;\rill  not  be  so  strong  during  the 
spring  and  summer  as  in  the  same  period  of  19^^j   reflecting  the  reduced 
number  of  grain- consuming  livestock  on  farms,  mainly  hogs  and  chickens. 
Livestock  numbers  on  January  1,   in  terms  of  grain- consuming  animal  units, 
were  ik  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.     Supplies  of  feed  grains  and 
other  concentrates  are  indicated  .to  be  ample  to  meet  all  livestock  and 
industrial  requirements  in  most  areas  until  new^crop  grain  is  harvested. 

The  relationship  of  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
including  dairy  production  payments,   to  prices  of  feed  has  been  favorable 
for  producers  in  the  first  3  months  of  19*^5 •     ^ith  average  grovring 
conditions  for  feed  grains,  generally  favorable  livestock-feed  price 
relationships  probably  will  prevail  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
and  possibly  throughout  all  of  19^5 • 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  of  13*2  (farm  basis)  in  mid-Pebruary  v/as 
the  most  favorable  to  hog  producers  for  any  month  since  May  19^3»  ^''^^^ 
about  9  percent  above  the  average  of  12.1  for  the  calendar  years  192U-U3. 
With  prospects  for  prices  of  practically  all  weights  and  grades  of  hogs  to 
remain  at  or  near  ceilings  through  the  summer  at  least,  reflecting  smaller 
supplies  than  a  year  earlier  and  a  continued  strong  demand  for  pork,  the 
hog-corn  ratio  is  expected  to  continue  favorable  for  producers  throughout 
most  of  19^4-5. 

The  milk-feed  price  ratio,   including  dai''*y  production  payments,  has 
been  favorable  for  dairy  producers  during  most  of  the  war.     The  butterfat- 
feed  price  ratio  was  only  about  average  in  19^^»   even  with  dairy  production 
payments  included.     With  the  demand  for  dairy  products  exceeding  the 
available  supplies,  prices  received  by  dairy  farmers  in  19^5  ^-^^  expected 
to  remain  at  or  close  to  ceiling  levels,  and  to  average  about  the  same 
as  in  19^^.     The  higher  dairy  production  payments  for  butterfat  scheduled 
for  19^5  probably  will  result  in  record  unit  returns  to  dairy  farmers. 
With  farm  prices  of  dairy  products  averaging  about  the  same  as  last  year, 


.and  feed  gr^in  prices  . averaging  slightly  lower,  .the  milk-feed  price  ratio, 
including  dairy  production  payments,  will  continue  at  record  levels.  The 
"butterfat-f eed  price  ratio,  also  including  production  payments,  prohahly 
will  be  higher  than  in  19^U  and  th^  20-year  (3,92^-^3)  average. 

.THe  t^gg-feed  priqe  ratio'  was  .higher  than  average  in  19^3>  ^^'^ 
below  average  in  19^^.     Sgg  prices  are  expected  to  average  moderately 
higher  in  19^5  than  in  19^^.     With  slightly  lower  feed  prices,   the  egg- 
feed  price  ratio  prohahly  will  average'  10-  to  15  percent  higher  in  19^5 
than  in  19^^.  and  5  to  10  percent  higher  than  ^  the  10-year  (193^^3^ 
average.  .  , 

Production  of  Byproduct  Feeds  ' 
Smaller  Than  Year  Ago 

■.  \    Total  production  of  "byproduct  fee&s  so"far  in  the  current  feeding 
year,  iDeginning  October  19^,  has  heeh  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Total 
production  in  l^hk-k'^  is  expected  to  "be  slightly  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  "but  proljahly  larger  than  in  "any  other  season. 

^    Production  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  in .the  first  k  months  of  the 
I9UH-U5  season  ( Oct  oh  e!>- January)  was  ahout  7  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier.  "  Production  of  linseed  and  peanut  cakes  and  meals  in  October- 
January  was  only  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  a  year  earlier,  and 
cottonseed  cake  and  meal  production- was  about  '2  percent  smaller,  despite 
a  larger  cotton  crop  in  l9^,^«     Production  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  was 
about  2  percent  larger  dvfring  October- January  than  a  year  earlier,  about 
offsetting  the  smaller  production  of  cottonseed  cake  a.nd  meal.     From  the 
standpoint  of  tonnage,  oilseed  cake  and  meal,   including  copra  cake  and 
meal,  have  accounted  for  more  than  3O  percent  of  the  total  production  of 
b^roduct  feeds  in  the  past  3  years. 

In  the  first  h  months  of  the  current  season  (October-September)- 
production  of  gluten  feed  and  menl  and  brewers'  dried  grains  was  slightly 
lower  than  a  year  earlier,  and  production  of  wheat  millfeeds  was  at  about 
the  same  level.     Production  of  wheat  m^illfeeds  may  increase'  somewhat  in 
the  next  few  months,  particularly  if  increased  purchases  of  flour  are 
made  for  lend-lease  and  military  imrposes.     l"/heat  millfeeds  usually 
account  for  about  3O  percent'  of  the  tptal  tonnage  of  byproduct  feeds 
produced  each  season. 

Production  of  both  alfalfa  meal  and  rice  millfeeds  was  slightly 
larger  in  the  first  k  months  of  19^H-U5  than  a  year  earlier.     Alfalfa  • 
meal  production  has  increased'  markedly  during  the  war  period.  Production 
of  distillers'  dried  grains  also  has  increased  sharply,  as  additional 
facilities  have  been  installed  for  recovering  spent  grains  from  alcohol 
manufacture.     Production  of  distillers'  dried  gro.ins  in  October- January 
was  about  U7  percent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^3^^^» 
.and  continued  Large  production  is  in  prospect. 
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Table  3. 


Production  and  stocl^s  of  specified  byproduct  feeds, 
■   October  19U3-Februar5r  I9U5        .  ...  ■ 


;  October-  : 

October- 

•January 

Item 

:  September: 
:    19^3-^+^  : 

igI|.3-l+U 

19l|l^l|5 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Production 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

=  1,7^9.5 

1,053.9 

1,032. g 

Soybean  ca,ke  and  meal 

:  3,U!|)+.g 

1,057.2 

1/1, 076. U 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

:  997.0 

362.7 

^  19^.9 

Peanut  cake  and  meal  •: 

log. 5 

51.5 

32.7 

Copra  cake  and  meal  : 

3/35.0 

11.7 

.-15.3 

Gluten  feed  and  meal  : 

g6i.o 

325.1 

1/313. s 

Brewers'  dried  grains  ; 

22g.6 

71.7 

66.3 

Distillers'  dried  grains  : 

13^.3 

200.6 

Ivheat  millfeeds  • 

5.372.2 

1,913.2 

1,90^.7 

Rice  millfeeds  : 

I3g.g 

7g.g 

gi+.3 

Stocks  end  of  period  : 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  ! 

60.5 

72.1 

gU.3 

Peanut  cake  and  meal  : 

2.k 

3.^ 

5.5 

 February 

i^kh.  '  19^5 


1,000  1,000 

tons  tons 


156.5 
35S.^ 
g^.9 
9.6 
3.6 


201.  g 

2/ 

10.0 

2/ 


77.2  y7^.3 

15.3  15.5 
32.5  ^8.5 
U52. 01/^0.0 
12.5  13.^ 


69. u 


9^.3 
5.0 


Compiled  as  follows:     Cottonseed  .cake  and  meal  and  wheat  millfeeds,  Bureau 
of  the  Census;  soybean  and  linseed  cake  and  meal.  War  Food  Administration, 
derived  from  Census  crushings  reports;  brewers'  and  distillers'  dried 
grains,  copra  cake  and  meal,  and  rice  millfeeds.  War  Food  administration; 
gluten  feed  and  meal  derived  from  reports  of  the  Corn  Industries  Research 
Foundation. 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Not  available.  ]J  Pattly  estimated,  k/  Domestic  grind 
only. 


April  Feed  Wheat  Allocations  to  be  Sharply 
Reduced;     WA  Corn  Purchases  Small 


As  a  result  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  transportation  facilities 
and  because  of  the  availability  of  corn,  oats,  and  grain  sorghums,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  make  no  feed  wheat  allotments  for  the  ' 
month  of  April,   except  for  the  region  served  by  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
office  of  that  agency.     The  quantity  of  feed  wheat  allocated  to  that 
region  is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  United  States  allocation.  Ship- 
ments of  Government  feed  wheat  will,  however,  be  made  to  all  areas  during 
April  from  previous  allocations,  the  volume  depending  upon  the  availability 
of  boxcars. 

Sales  of  Government  feed  wheat  vrere  smaller  in  the  first  quarter  of 
19^5  than  in  any  previous  3- month  period  since  the  third  quarter  of  19^2. 
Sales  in  March  v;ere  the  smallest  in  any  month  since  March  19^3»   except  for 
the  first  2  months  of  19^5 .  ■  - 
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Prices  of  Government  feed  wheat  in  April  will  be  the  same  as  in  March, 
the  price  in  a  given  place  depending  upon  the  region  in  which  located,  as  des- 
ignated by  Commodity  Credit  Cornoration  in  January  19^^,  and  subsequently.  Feed 
I  wheat  prices  in  ^'^arch  and  April  range  from  $1.3^  to  $1.U6  per  bushel,  acrording 
to  location.     Since  Feoruary  19^^»  Government  feed  wheat  prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced 7  cents  per  bushel  in  all  areas. 

StocKs  of  corn  owned  oy  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  ^'^arch  v^ere 
larg-er  than  at  the  beginning  of  any  month  since  *July  19^3*  ^-'ere  =;till  com.-- 

paratively  small.     The  increase  in  stocks  from  Torevious  months  largply  reflects 
purchases  of  corn  under  the  stockpiling  lorogram  announced  by  the  'fer  Food  Admin- 
istration in  early  January,     Relatively  small  quantitie<5  of  corn  had  been  -our- 
chased  by         under  this  lorogram  up  to  March  1, 


Table  U.-  Wheat  and  corn:     Commodity  Credit  Cor-ooration  stocks  at 
beginning  of  year  or  month,  and  sales  for  feed,  I'^kZ-'^^ 


Calendar 
year 

Stocks  at  beg 
:             of  -oeriod 

inning  : 

Sales  for 

livestock  feed 

and 
month 

Corn 

^^leat  1/ 

Corn 

Wheat 

1,000  bushels  1 

,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1.000  bushels 

19^2 
I9U3 
I9UU 
19^5 

January 

February 

March 

151,^68 
31.5^7 
1,379 

1,622 
3,872 
5,706 

160,355 
2U7,U68 

92,315 

27,559 
81,296 

78,398 

75.19^ 

^5,6^^0 

^25 

2 

6 

102,598 
U19 ,  6I12 
22^,256 

6.731- 
10,799 
2/12,000 

1/  Based  on  reports  of  regional  directors.  Prior  to  i^Iay  19^3  based  on  reports 
of  custodians'.     2/  Preliminary  eptiraate. 


Table  5'-  Feed  grains:     Receipts  at  -orimary  mar.cets,  February  :^.93^~'^^» 

December  igUU-February  19U5 


Item 


Corn,  12  maricets  l/ 
Oats,  12  markets  l/ 
Barley,  U  market s"~2/ 


February 


19^3 


.3hk 


Dec, 


Jan.     '•  i'eb. 


Average 
193^-^3 

1.000  bu.  1.000  bu.l .OOObu. L ,000  ou. 1,000  bu. 1.000  bu. 


16,722 
^.381 
U,87U 


37,0^^2  3i,ioU  30,811  Us, 032  36,2U3 
7,9^6  3,8Ul+  9,089  7.56U  7,^93 
7,U^6        7.^76    10,096       6,7^'i  3,95^ 


1/  Chicago,  I'lilwaukee,  MinneaTDol  is ,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  ^ansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
Indiananol  is ,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseioh,  and  "ichita. 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,   Chicago,  and  Duluth. 
Corn-oiled  from  ret)orts  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENT 

OPA  Issues  Price  Regulntions  on  all  Hay- 
Revised  Corn  Regulations  .   ,  ■ 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  on  Mr>rch  ??,  issued  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  ^S2,  establishing  nation-wide  manimum  T^rices  for  all  tyrjes  of 
hay,  effective  May  1,  19'^5.  order  will  bring  all  tynes  of  hya  under  price 

control  for  the  first  time,  and  will  reiolace  Second  Revised  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  3?P,  the  -orovisions  -of  which  cover  only  prices  of  alfalfa  hay. 

The  new  reg\ilation~will  increase  the  cpi''ings.  nn  alfalfa  hay  by  50  cents 
ver  ton  in  areas  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  vest  of'  the  Mississippi  River; 
"by  $1,00  -oer  ton  in  the  areas  directly  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis«is- 
si-Dui  Rivers;  by  $?  ner  ton  in  the  southeast  and  eastern  seaboard  States;  and 

$3*50  'oer  ton  in  the  areas  surrounding  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston* 
These  advances  will  be  at  least  nartially  offset  by  reducing  ceiling  prices 
in  effect  in  some  sections  for  other  tyoes  of  hay. 

The  new  regulation  -olaces  hay  into,  four  divisions,  as  follows? 
Division  I  —  Alfalfa  and  alfalfa  light  mixed. 

Division  II  —  Clover  (except  sweet  clover),  timothy,  clover,  and 
timothy  mixed,  lesnedeza,  alfalfa  heavy  mixed,  grain  hay,  wild 
oats,  and  vetch  hay. 
Division  III  —  Cowpea,   soybean,  sweet  clover,  and  kudza. 
Division  IV  —    Upland  prairie,  Johnson,  peanut,  cane  (sorgo),  and 
grass  hays,  including  redtot),  orchard,  bluegrass,  Bermuda,  Sudan, 
brome  grasses,  and  all  other  hay  not  specifically  included  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  divisions. 

Maximum  -orices  are  established  in  the  regulation,  with  Base  -orices  on 
unbaled  hay  soM  by  nroducers,  by  areas,    Price  differentials  are  provided 
between  each  of  the  four  division  of  hay,  and  seasonal  adjustments  are  specie., 
fled.    Additions  to  base  -orices  are  given  for  certain  s-oecified  grades  of  hay 
and  for  baled  hay,     Sioecified  markuiDS  are  allovred  for  the  various  levels  of 
distribution. 

Alfalfa  hay  was  firF=t  -nut  under  -nrice  control  in.  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  in  February  19^3*     Then  in  M?.rch,   the  regulation  v^as  amended  to  include 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Idaho.    New  Mexico  and  two  counties    , in  Texas  were 
added  in  June  19^3*     Maximum  -orices  for  alfalfa  vrere  established  for  the  entire 
United  States  in  July  I9UU  (Second  RMPR  322). 

Because  of  the  right  suToly  situation  caused  by  unusually  severe  weather 
in  the  Eastern  "oart  of  the  country,  and  by  shortage  of  trans-nortat^  on  facilities 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  ^\'ar  Food  Administration  (WFO  on  February  ?U 

-ojxohibiting  thp  shi-nment  of  hay  from  Nebraska  and  17  counries  in  Iowa  and  South 
D  kota,  excp-nt  to  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.     The  order, 
however,  was  in  effect  only  tem-oorarily,  and  vras  terminated  on  March  6, 

A  revised  maximum  -orice  regulation  on  corn  vap:  issued  by  the  Office  cf 
"^rice  Admini<:tration,  effeetive  February  26,    The  new  Regulation,  issued  as 
^TO-olement  No»  ^  to  JTR  P,  su-oersedes  -the  former  corn  regulation.  Second 
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Revised  ^-iaximum  Price  Regulation  3U6.     Lio  major  changes  ^-^ere  made  in  t  he  form» 
method  of  pricing  corn,  l3ut  minor  changes  incorporated  in  the  new  regulation 
include;   (l)  An  allowance  of  l/2  cent  -^er  bushel  riremium  for  all  No.  1  corn; 
(2)   some  changes  in  "Area  A"  "boundaries  which  result  in  price  increases 

in.  some  counties  in  Ohio  and  eastern  and  southern  Indiana  and  southern  Illinois- 
( 3J  -  increases  in  some  instances  'of  trices  in  southeastern  and  eastern  areas; 
(U)   some  deletions  in  specified  termdnal  "base  -rices:  and  (5)  discounts  for 
lower  grades  of  corn. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  also  issued  a  su-j^lerapnt  (Ho.  S)  to 
rPR  Fo.  3>  effective  FelDruary  26,  covering  we1>-r)rocess  feed  products.     This  actioi 
did  not  ch-nge  the  "basic  "orices  formerly  in  effect  ^and^^r  i^iPR  1+79-,  "but  merely 
■  replaced  that  regulation. 

^.j-.'^.gs  _Qf  Most  Field  Seeds  Slightly 

Ki^h-^r  Than  Year  A-:;o  ■ 

United  States  average  retail  ririces  on  February  15,  19^5,  of  I5  kinds  '  ' 
of  field  seeds  were  higher  than  a  year  ago,-,  while  Torices  .of  S  ..cinds  verr-  lower,  ' 
and  1  kind  was  unchanged.     Increa<=es  in  most  ca-=ps  ^-'ere  small  in  contrast  to 
the  shar-'o  advances  shown  a  year  ago.     Qoirmared  '-'ith  a  y^^^-r  -"go,  the  February 
15  r)rices  this  year  showed  the  greatest  increa,ses,  on  a  P'^rcent-age  basis,  in 
the  cases  of  Ladino  clover,  ra-oeseed,  i"'hite  clover',  iventucicy  bluegrass,  ■^.nd 
redtoiD.     -Increases  of  2  Toercent  or--less  wer^  shown  for  bromfegrass,  f ield  Tjeas,.. 
red  plover,  ryegrass,  timothy,  sweetclover , '  and  orchard  grass.     Decreases  i-'ere 
,most  m^-rked  in  Sudan  grass  and  Korean  lesioedeza.     '-'^ithout  exceT)t\on,  the  ?eh- 
ruary  15,  19^5>  "orices  were  higher  than  the  ^-yea.r  (l939~^3)  average.  Maximum 
retail  -orices  have  been  established  only  for  red,  sweet,  and  alsiKe  clover,, 
alfalfa,,  and  timothy  seeds,  l/ 

Im-po.rts  of  Canadian  Grai.'S  Large  in 

-  August ^February  Period  '  • 

Shipments  of  Canadian  .grain  to  the  United  States'  for  all   -artioses  totaled 
about  1U7  million  bushels  from  August  1,  I9UU  to  I'larch '1 ,  19U5.     This  quantity 
is  almost  as  large  as  shipments  in  the  same  -oeriod  a  year  earlier,  des-ite 
the  relatively  jri0''e  abundant  suiD-oly  of  grains  in  the  jnited  States  this  season 
-  conTDared  with  last.     Shi-oments  of  wheat  ^--ere  T^ons iderably  sma'ller.     About  3I 
■  million  bushels  of  a  total  of  76 'million  bushels  ^of  wheat  shir)-oed  to  this  couth 
try    from  ^gust  1,  19^^,  to  mid-February  19^5  '''ere  reexT3orted  overseas  from 
American  ports,  according  to  the  Canadian  Minist-r  of  'Trade  and  Commerce. 
Im-Qorts  of  oats  and  barley  from  Canada  during  the  August-February  19^^-^5  "oerioi 
v.rere  considerably  la,rger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  im^iorts  of  f laxseed /"-ere 
smaller. 

Areas  from. which  the  1U7  million  bushels  of  Canadian  grain  ira-oort'^  d'J- 
ing  August rFebruary  originated  '"ere  as  follo^^'s:    "Canadian  i^acific  Coa-t  Ter- 
minals, I'Toerce^t;  Canadian ''"estern  elevators,  ^J-  -oercent;  Fort  '-'ill iam  and  Port 
Arthur,  3S  "oercent;  and  Canadian 'Eastern  i^levators,  7  ^oercpnt. 

During,  the,  19U3-UU  Canadian  crox>  year  (AugiiSt-July)  •  a  total  of  77-3  ^-^j 
lisn  "bushels  .of  o at (including  rblled  and^oaf-eal) ,   and -36.1  nilli on -bushels .| 
of  bsj-ley  v/ere  exported  from  Canada,  the  major  .part  of 'which  was  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 

17     See  Table  10  for  retail  prices  of  field  seeds* 
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TalDle  64-  Shiximents  of  Canadian  grain  to  the  United  States, 

August-February  19I4-I-U5  • 


G-rain 

:  Aug.  1,  19^1-  : 
:  Feb.  26,  19»+2  : 

Aug.  1,  19 U2- 
Mar.  kt  19  U3 

:  Aug,  1,  19  U>  : 
:  Mar.  2,  I9I+I4  : 

Aug.  1,  ISUU-- 
Mar.  1,  I9U5 

■ ;  1,000  bushel s 

1,000  "bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Wheat  1 /  , . 

« 

12. 7^"^ 

111.927 

77.160 

22,870 

26,952 

1|1,382 

l6,3lU 

22,203 

U,i63 

2,66^ 

6,675 

3.115 

Source:     Canadian  Crain  Statistics, 

1/  Includes'  wheat  recxxDorted  under  bond. 


■  WITSD  STATES  OILSEBD  -CAKE  AlTD  MEAL  DISTRIBUTION 

United  States  distribution  of.  the  four,  principal  oilseed  cakes  and 
meals  —  ,cottonsee.d,  soybean,  linsee;d,  and  peanut  —  during  .the  calendar 
year  ISkk,  amounted  to  nearly  6  million  tons.     (Tables  9  and  10,)     On  the 
basis  of  actual  -oi^oduct ion,,  this  was.  orobably  the  largest  total  quantity  of 
those  fee.ds  ever  distributed  in  a  year.     It  was  about  22  percent  larger  than 
the  quantity  distributed  during  19^2,  the  only  other  year  for  which  complete 
distribution  data  are  available.    During  19^^.  about  80  percent  of  the  total 
v;as  distributed  directly  by  ^^rocessors,  and  20  percent  distributed  at  the 
direction  of  the  WFA  through  set-aside  orders. 

The  large  increase  in  total  I9HU  distribution  compared  v/ith  19^2  was 
due  largely  to  the  increased  supply  of  soybean  cake  and  meal,  of  which 
3,U01,000.  tons  were  distributed  in  ISkk  compared  with  1,731,000  tons  in  1942, 
Distribution  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  totaled  l,6l9fOCO  tons  in  19^^» 
about  one-fourth  less  than  in  19^2,    Linseed  cake  and  meal  distribution  in 
l^kh  amounted  to  866,000  tons,  about  9  percent  less  than  in  19^2.  Peanut 
■cake  and  meal  distributed  in  I9UU  totaled  81 1 700  tens,  about  U6  percent  more 
.than  in  I9U2, 

During  both  I9UU  and  19^2  the  South  Central  regioa  received  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  total  oilseed  cake  and  meal  distributed  in  the  United  States: 
29  percent  o'f  the  total  in  19^2  and  27  percent  -  in  19^^.     Cottonseed  cake  and 
meal  was  the  -oredominant  kind  going  to  .that  area  last  year,  although  more 
than  one-half  million  tons  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  were  received. 

A  large  prortfrtion  of  the  total  oilseed  cake  and  meal  was  also  distri- 
buted to  both  the  East  North  Central  and  the  West  Forth  Central  regions.  The 
East  N^irth  Central  region  received  21  percent  of  the  total  distributed 
during  I9UU,  (I8  percent  in  I9U?)  ,  and  the  West  North  Central  region  received 
19  percent  of  the  total  in  I9UU  (17  percent  In  I9U2) .     In  both  the  East  and 
Vest  North  Central  regions  soybean  cake  and  meal  predominated,  but  a  fairly 
large  volume  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  and  cqttonseed  cake  and  meal  was  also 
received.     About  13  percent  of  the  United  States  distribution  of  oilseed 
cake  and  meal  went  to  the  North  Atlantic  region  in  19^^  (l^  percent  in  19^2); 
soybean  cake  and  meal  accounted  for  the  greatest  proportion,  but  linseed  cake 
and  meal  were  also  im-oartant.     South  Atlantic  States  received  10  -oercent  of 
the  total  domestic  distribution  of  the  four  oilseed  cates  and  meals  in  I9HU 
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(12  percent  in  191+2),  with  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  accounting  for  more  than 
half  of  the  total  received,  and  soyhean  cake  and  meal  for  more  than  a  third 
•The  Western  States  received  10  percent  of  the  United  States  total  in  19!+I(. 
(9  percent  in  1914-2),  with  soyhean  cake  and  meal  comprising  almost  60  percent 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  constituted  a  relatively  minor  proportion  of  the  total 
distrihution  in  the  United  States,    Most  of  the  peanut  cake  and  meal  went  to 
the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  in  19!+^. 

Table  7.-  Distribution  of  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal, 
United  States,  "by  geographic  divisions,  19!+^  !_/ 


Regi onal  distribution  as  percentage  of  U.  S.  total 


Oilseed 

cake  ' 
and  meal 

North  ; 

East  : 
North  : 
Central: 

^ ,  South 
North  : . , ,     ,  .  : 
_    ^     ,  Atlantic 
Central:  :■ 

South 
Central 

: We  stern  : 

»  • 

Total 
United 
States 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Cottonseed  J 
Soybean 
Linseed 
Peanut 

'  .3 
1^,S 

.  30.3 
1.3 

3.5 
30,0 
22.1 

3.2 

7.5 
22,7 
29.2 

2.1 

19.7 
6,8 

2.6 
I4O.5 

61.7 
15.^ 
1.8 

52.9 

7.3 
10,3 
lU.O 

100. C 
lOO.C 
100.0 
100.0 

Total 

■  12,9 

21.3 

19.3 

10.1 

26.5 

9.9 

100.0 

Relative 

volume  of 

the  various  kinds 

distributed  to  each  region 

Cottonseed 
Soybean 
Linseed 
Peanut • 

.6 

65.3 

'  3K0 

!  .1 

^.5 

80,2 

15.1 
.2 

10.5 
67.3 
22,1 

.1 

52.6 

3S.2 
3.7 
5.5 

63.1 
33.2 
1.0 
2.7 

20.9 
59.5 
20.5 

27.1 
57.0 

1.1^ 

Total 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  A  small  quantity  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  was  distributed  in  19^^»  the 
destination  of  which  is  unknovm. 


The  greated  movement  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  in  I'^kh  was  during  the 
winter  and  fall.    Distribution  during  the  January-March  quarter  was  equal  to 
about  30  percent  and  in  the  October-December  quarter  was  equal  to  29  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  year. 

The  seasonal  pattern  of  distribution  of  the  individual  kinds  varied  ' 
considerably  more  than  the  total  distribution  indicates,     (See  cover  page.) 
A  fairly  large  seasonal  variation  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal  and  linseed  cake  and  meal  during  19^1+.     Much  of  the  decline  ic 
the  volume  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  distributed  during  October-rDecember  19!^ 
was  a  result  of  the  reduced  supplies  of  flaxseed  for  crushing,  rather  than 
a  -normal  seasonal  decline.     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  distribution  was  seasonal 
ly  smaller  in  the  summer  months,  owing  to  reduced  stocks  of  cottonseed  for 
crushing  in  tho se- montlis.     Soybean  cake  and  meal  was  distributed  more  evenly 
throughout  the  year  than  the  other  kinds.    Peanut  cake  and  meal  distribution 
was  largest  in  January-March,  and  smallest  in  July- Sept  ember. 
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Table  8  .-  United  States  distribution  of  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  by 
States  and  geographic  divisions,  1942  and  1944 


State 


:;.  H. 
vt. 

likSS. 

8.  I. 
Conn- 
N.  Y. 
H.  J. 
Pi. 

N.  Atl. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Sdoi). 
Ri(. 

E.S.  Cent, 
kian. 

Ho. 

H.  Dak. 
S.  Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
W.N. Cent. 
Del. 

Md.(andD.C.) 
Va. 

W.  Va. 
X.  C. 
S.C. 
G». 
Fla. 
S.  Atl. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Vias. 
Ark. 
U. 
Okla. 
Tex. 

S.  Cent, 
tont. 
Idaho 
Kyo. 
Colo. 
K.  t!ex. 
Arit. 
Utah 
Sev. 
Tiash . 
Oreg. 
Calif. 

Weit. 
Unknown 

U.S. 


T94r 


Cotton- 
seed 


'  Soybean  ^ 


Linseed 


Peanut 


Total 


Cotton- 
seed 


1944  If 


'  Soybean  ' 


Linseed 


Peanut 


Total 


Tons 

480 

250 
2,075 
1,320 

140 
2,677 
8,897 

170 
11,648 


18,185 
6,237 

61,118 
1,666 
975 


4,055 
4,663 
67,208 
115 
739 
12,428 
37,986 


r27,194 

— r^r 

4,230 
11,622 
677 
144,334 
95,554 
141,807 
22,995 


10,081 
155,360 
129,047 
154,021 
91,000 
68,791 
121,685 
538,407 


1,268,392 


3,182 
2,132 
1,888 
11,951 
39,825 
28,662 
2,880 
3,277 
3,866 
2,524 
90.759 


ft, 617 


Tons 

726 
2,683 
14,612 
9,145 
395 
4,927 
222,915 
14,514 
72,965 


Tons 

1,200 
1,715 
17,573 
9,439 
1,307 
6,199 
208,904 
18,404 
48,682 


Tons 


325 


848 


Tons 

2,406 
4,628 
34,260 
19,904 
1,842 
13,803 
441,041 
33,088 
134,143 


Tons 


30 
190 

500 

380 
2,323 

131 
1,095 


Tons 

1,666 
6,353 
30,223 
20,270 
1,540 
9,599 
288,513 
21.179 
123,573 


Tons 

900 
1,284 
11,159 
5,470 
1,140 
4,165 
181,928 
13,383 
42,841 


Tons 


180 
60 
805 


Tons 

2,566 
7,667 
41,572 
26,240 
2,680 
14,144 
472,944 
34,753 
168,314 


27.637        342,882    513,423  1,173 


685,115 


4,649      502,916  262,270 


1,045 


-770,880 


164,376 
91,046 

228,572 
29,315 
46,346 


48,873 
14.452 
65,016 
5,076 
79,994 


87,181        55'9,655    213,411  1,593 


"564"      231,998        11.336  278,824 
30        110,765         41555  223,195 
839        355,545        39,735  361,099 
30         36,087  520  60,640 

130        127,445  660  94,595 

861,840        56,806  1/018,353 


44,856 
8,442 

58,550 
5.234 

74,018 


763 
100 
1,574 

150 


191,100 


2,587 


335,779 
236,292 
460,958 

66,394* 
169,423 
T,268,846 


70,797 
133,102 
109,977 
1,928 
5,002 
60,349 
34,329 


74,253 
139,512 
21,642 
514 
2,3S7 
18,476 
10,307 


680 
780 
140 


140 
25 


149,785 
278,057 
198,967 
2,557 
8,138 
91.393 
82,647 


3.256 
5,258 
70,583 

320 
15,716 
24,970 


136,270 
251,907 
155,244 
4,340 
13,887 
106.876 
101,901 


96,569 
97,212 
21 ,604 
1,550 
3,531 
20  , 968 
11.357 


340 
370 
620 


380 


415,484 


16,042 
25,382 
25,929 

3,599 
24,661 

3,114 
11.119 

6,605 


267,101_ 
" '  536 
12,158 
8.419 
420 
4,628 
375 
1.863 
2,599 


'1.765        811,544      120,103      7707425 ^  252,791  1,710 


1,410 
3,757 
30 
2,999 
566 
16,478 
5,561 


16,773 
43,180 
49.727 
4,726 

176.822 
99,609 

171  ,?P7 
37,760 


220 
712 
9,581 
240 
111,251 
80,471 
106,084 
8,663 


421,414        116,651      30,996      30.801  599^864 


26,074 
45,969 
10.861 
3.859 
7.076 
2.367 
7,155 
41,795 


1,656 
3,754 
1,280 
120 
190 
115 
772 
6,168 


25 
1,335 
7,438 
1,135 

60 
1.496 

7,962 


38,039 
206,416 
148,626 
159,135 
98,266 
71,333 
131,108 
594.352 


317,422 
9,677 


22,607 
37,109 
43,2  94 
7,411 
50,795 
14,209 
32,694 
22,451 
230,570 


2,896 
9.288 
4,465 
770 
2,291 
100 
753 
1,562 


841 
4,488 
64 
3,107 
959 
17,395 
6,230 


236,435 
354,747 
248,051 
5,890 
17,738 
143,940 
138,228 
1,145,029 
25,723 
47,950 
61,826 
8,485 
167,444 
95,739 
156,926 
39,114 


93,340 
112,218 
162,083 
91.757 
85,301 
73,541 
365,047 


62,766 
80,745 
27,110 
16.613 
23,199 
10.247 
81.440 
219,673 


22,125 
1,230 


35,092 

43r 


3,204 

630 
60 
120 

2,469 
7,724 


3,457 
13,973 

1.079 

2,084 
30 

2,667 
19,233 


145,156 
4,105 
3,750 
3,810 
11,196 
1,755 
1,068 
8.074 

18,146 
11,550 
74,781 


14,278 


992,964      522,193      15,437  43.169 


603,209 
74,119 
180,746 
153,931 
180,035 
117,160 
95,578 
160,317 
611,677 
1.573.765" 


1.287 
481 
20 
4.311 
60 
346 
295 
30 
7.972 
7,165 
77,034 


150, &66        136.235  99,001 


12,812  14.,335 


8,574 

140 

12.865 

1,535 

14.54C 

6.363 

579 

10,1^38 

680 

11,297 

5,718 

966 

18.766 

360 

20,092 

27,458 

6,129 

42,950 

5.200 

56.279 

41.640 

27,348 

26,099 

330 

53,777 

30.096 

19,309 

3,788 

664 

23,961 

11,249 

1,624 

16,539 

660 

18,623 

3.307 

1,077 

1,290 

1,301 

3,668 

29.984 

120 

47,017 

9,674 

56.611 

710 

21,949 

1,458 

37,514 

8,921 

47,893 

125 

242.699 

57.034 

133,406 

91,098 

261.536 

635 

429.037 

117.784 

350,272 

120,623 

566.679 

203 

69,167 

8,996 

6,351 

1.334 

97 

16,778 

2.164.601    1,730.875    952.547      55.621    4,903,644    1,618,724  3,401,060    865.660  81,700 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

1/  Revised.    Processors'  distribution  including  set-aside  allocations. 
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Table  9       United  States  distribution  of  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  by 
States  and  geographic  divisions,  quarterly,  1944  l/ 


January- lilaroh ' 


State 


Cotton-  t  Soybean  '  Linseed  '    Peanut  ' 
seed      I  t  :  j 


Total 


Cotton- 
seed 
Tons 


April-June 


Soybean  ^  Linseed  Peanut 


Total 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


too 

4.?n 

OUU 

750 

I!  •  H  • 

1 

492 

400 

1 ,892 

30 

606 

1,946 

Vt.  1 

100 

5 

053 

3 , 605 

8,758 

g 

695 

3 , 507 

12,202 

Mas  s •  • 

90 

4 

985 

1 ,775 

6,850 

5 

, ox  / 

1 ,605 

7,422 

R.I.  : 

334 

270 

604 

510 

330 

840 

Conn.  1 

290 

2 

145 

1,283 

3.718 

2 

798 

1,232 

4 ,030 

N  .■  Y.  ; 

1,004 

66 

610 

59,330 

40 

126,984 

375 

74 

,407 

53  095 

197  oc? 

K.J.  ! 

5 

145 

3,920 

30 

9,095 

131 

6 

,339 

3,952 

10,422 

Pa. 

400 

27 

621 

14,555 

90 

42,666 

150 

33 

,144 

13,464 

95 

46 ,853 

N .  At 1 .  ! 

1  884 

113 

868 

85  556 

160 

201 ,470 

686 

153 

766 

77  795 

175 

c Ic liCC 

Ohio  s 

3  076 

71 

1  S4. 

X 

14 , 624 

276 

3 , 858 

68 

717 

XU  ,  J\J%J 

P  7  CQn 
00  ,  SOU 

Ind.  ! 

1 , 743 

63 

116 

3,2  90 

70 

68,219 

933 

61 

594 

1 ,772 

111.  S 

12 ,210 

102  J 

677 

18 ,034 

864 

133,785 

10,494 

94 

311 

16  385 

517 

XCX  ,  lU  ( 

30 

13 

601 

1,797 

15 ,428 

280 

16 

528 

865 

X / ,0 (0 

Viis.  J 

180 

17 

074 

21  263 

30 

38 ,547 

300 

25 

681 

X  ^ , 9UW 

120 

Ci  .  li  .  \>  9Xi  w  •  « 

17,239 

267 

622 

OOR 

O^O , XU  9 

PR'S 

Xu , O  D  U 

c  u  u 

R'^1 
,  oox 

^  9 , 90  O 

X  .  X  X  9 

7*;7 
000 , f 00 

Minn .  j 

1 ,  tiVc 

oo 

cue 

OU , r  90 

oon 

DO , 11 1 

oco 

0  y 

OC    7  CO 
CD , lOC 

OU 

66,485 

Iowa  5 

1  (3A1 
i.  ,04X 

7A 

/  D 

Ull 

oc  one 
Co , CUO 

lUO .  r  0 / 

Q74 

oc 

91  ^ 
,clO 

0  7  7^7 
C  (  ,00  I 

1  on 
IcU 

90,644 

Mo .  t 

C 1 ,uyb 

A  T 

1 

C  O  Q 
0O9 

OuU 

7C     O  C  O 

/ b  ,<C09 

in   1  m 
lU,loU 

o9 

,798 

6,679 

60 

56,667 

N.  Dak.  : 

""" 

1 

COO 

boU 

o    1  7r\ 
&  ,  1 1 U 

1 

,110 

246 

1,35S 

S.  Dak.  t 

170 

3 

798 

1,277 

r 

5 , 245 

60 

3 

,877 

1,110 

5,047 

Nebr.  j 

4,630 

26 

985 

5 ,808 

250 

37,672 

2  ,491 

27 

,920 

4,243 

130 

34,784 

Kans .  i 

9,696 

32 

674 

4,309 

46,681 

2 ,696 

22 

,  905 

2,001 

27,602 

.1. N.Cent.  : 

45 , 337 

2 15 

779 

75,666 

1 , 130 

til    n  T  C 

337 , yiz 

16 ,  S79 

196 

,868 

68  ,367 

370 

282 ,584 

Dei .  : 

80 

4 

815 

1 ,320 

6,213 

140 

5 

,117 

805 

6,062 

iJic  •  ^anu  u  •  L> 

oyu 

11 

I/O 

o ,  OUU 

(  D 

1  140 
ID  ,  14i:S 

1  7n 
loU 

lU 

0  1/1 
,  c  14 

o   7  ^  n 

1  on 
IcU 

10 

Va.  : 

4 ,062 

774 

T     O  C  C 

1  ,<;09 

'71  /. 

( 14 

1  c  one 
lo , cut 

770 

lie 

9 

,  763 

1    c  c  n 
1 ,  bbU 

954 

10,149 

W.  Va.  ; 

150 

1 

910 

350 

34 

2  ,444 

—  — — 

1 

,735 

60 

1,795 

N.  C.  s 

29,245 

20, 

141 

775 

1.146 

51,307 

8 ,040 

11 

,  935 

900 

1 , 140 

22,015 

S.  C«  : 

19,372 

9 

955 

119 

2  9 ,446 

6  ,229 

1 

,850 

40 

561 

8 ,670 

Ga.  t 

24 ,072 

14 

52  7 

160 

5,981 

44,740 

9,868 

8 

,279 

210 

4,550 

Zi  ,307 

Fla.  t 

1 ,514 

IC 

778 

472 

1 ,362 

14 , 116 

671 

4 

,346 

450 

1 , 145 

6,612 

S.  Atl.  : 

78 ,885 

86 

074 

7,832 

9,422 

TOO      O  T  "7 

182,213 

25,650 

53 

,239 

6,665 

8,460 

94,414 

Ky.  J 

4,963 

16 

567 

290 

315 

22 , 135 

457 

13 

,460 

130 

70 

14,137 

Tenn.  » 

30,728 

23 

992 

850 

1 ,419 

56,989 

11 ,542 

19 

,493 

926 

1 ,282 

33 ,243 

Ala .  ; 

25 ,505 

10 

353 

150 

4,894 

40 , 902 

8  ,628 

6 

,384 

240 

5,535 

OA  7D7 
iU,  (PI 

yiss  •  ! 

52 ,094 

3 

,684 

667 

56,345 

17 ,089 

5 

,816 

30 

6 

O  0  QAfS 

ArK.  : 

oa    QT  •? 
£0  ,  0  JLo 

lU 

O 

CiJ  1 

OU 1 

^7  c;07 

QQ  1 

,  yoi 

dU 

c  c;n 
boU 

1  ^  fiA7 
10 ,0^1 

La.  ! 

1 

434 

30 

O  Q  Q7e^ 
9  ,  9  (0 

7     Q  O  7 

4 

0 1  c 

,clo 

lii  ,U40 

Okla .  ; 

14,499 

46 

692 

302 

1,332 

62,825 

3,131 

16 

,168 

244 

969 

20,512 

Tex.  : 

102 ,715 

100 

597 

3 ,331 

1  r\  c  c 
cUo ,U / D 

47 

,405 

1  OCT 
1  ,VO  f 

2  ,446 

o.  vonx.  s 

CCiJ  fOCo 

213 

426 

oq  ni  A 

117 

,943 

O  f  OO  / 

Mont .  t 

■70 

3 

42  S 

4,090 

2 

,46^ 

190 

2,655 

Idaho  : 

127 

3 

670 

360 

4,147 

210 

3 

,130 

240 

3,580 

'(Vyo .  s 

150 

5, 

245 

30 

5,425 

4 

,129 

4,129 

Colo.  1 

1,368 

13 

,347 

1.280 

15,995 

820 

12 

,153 

1,210 

14,133 

K.  Hex.  : 

10,002 

12 

878 

180 

23,060 

4.114 

6 

,066 

80 

10,260 

Ariz.  i 

9,573 

1 

373 

290 

11,236 

2,674 

1 

,219 

110 

4,003 

Utah  t 

911 

5 

,640 

230 

6,781 

82 

4 

,685 

4,787 

Nev.  J 

140 

660 

16 

816 

60 

440 

1,283 

1,783 

Wash.  J 

120 

15 

,190 

3,808 

19,118 

13 

,S38 

2.591 

16,429 

Or eg.  t 

1,261 

? 

,806 

3.283 

14,360 

12 

,106 

2.189 

14,295 

Calif.  t 

26,264 

26 

206 

26.923 

79,393 

14.322 

69 

,838 

14,643 

88,703 

.West.  : 

45.556 

57' 

■m 

3e,SS4 

164,41b 

22, '262 

120 

,069 

22,456 

164,787 

Unknown  i 

6,824 

r 

,573 

JO 

7Mt 

716 

■  "f 

,242 

97 

3,049 

U.  S.  t 

484,983 

995,782 

268,102 

24,447 

1.773.314 

181,390 

890.958 

i28.988 

21,178 

1,322,514 
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Tabl?  United  States  distribution  of  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  by 

States  and  geographic  divisions,  quarterly,  1944  ij  -  Continued 


St»t9 


il.  H. 


r. 
J. 


July-September 


Ootober-Cecember 


Cotton- 
seed 


Soybean      Linseed  Peanut 


«    Tri-t-cT     »  Cotton-  I  „    ~       I  ,  .        7~«    I       I  r 
Total  Soybean"     Linseed  Peanut 


Total 


Tons 


30 


240 


Tons 

260 
1,757 
6,333 
4,044 
255 
2,269 
73,844 
4,880 
30,810 


Torts 

90 
274 
2,014 
1.110 
270 
734 
42,926 
3, ISO 
9,278 


Tons 


30 
30 
160 


Tons 

350 
2,031 
8,347 
5,154 
525 
.3,003 
116,830 
8,100 
40,508 


Tons 


90 
410 

90 
914 

305 


•  Tons 

473 
1,498 
10,142 
5,424 
441 
2,387 
73,652 
4,815 
31,998 


Tons 

90 
300 
2,033 
.980 
'270 
916 
26;577 
2,321 
•5,544 


Tons 


30 
440 


Tons 

563 
1,798 
12,265 
6,814 
711 
3,393 
101,173 
7,136 
38,287 


1  I.  Atl. 

270 

124,452 

59,886 

240 

184,846 

1,809 

130,830 

39i031 

470 

172,140 

1,278 

68,118 

10,027 



79,423 

3,l24 

70,835 

9,252 

35 

83,246 

388 

4£r,571 

1,891 



51,850 

1,491 

48,914 

1,469 



51,894 

4,510 

8^,313 

14,013 

63 

101,89? 

12,521 

80,798 

10 ',118 

130 

103,567 

Ifloh.  t 



14,028 

1,541 



15,569 

.210 

16,483  , 

1,031 



17,724 

60 

30,458 

18,927 



49,445 

'  120 

21,382  " 

13,865 



35,367 

E.N . Cent. : 

6,236 

245,488 

46,399 

63  . 

298,186 

17,466 

238,412 

35,755 

165 

291,798 

Kion.  : 

385 

34,673 

21,742 

30 

56,830 

341 

29,350 

17,282 

30 

47,003 

Io»a 

503 

50,770 

23,072 



74,345 

'  1,940 

62,913 

20,998 

150 

66,001 

DO.  : 

6,089 

35,390 

4,376 



45,855 

27,268 

38,467 

3,525 



69,260 

».  Dak.  -1 



460 

150 



610 



1,250 

505 



1,755 

S.  Dak.  .: 

 .  . 

2,836 

640 



3,476 

90 

3,376 

'504 



3,970 

..ear.  ; 

2,007 

22,678 

5,449 



30,134 

6,588 

29,293 

5,468 



41,349 

-nns.  : 

2,064 

17,727 

2,548 



22.339 

10,512 

28,595 

2,499 



41,606 

S.^'.Cent. : 

11,048 

164,534 

57,977 

30 

233,589 

46,739 

193,244 

50,781 

180 

'  290,944 

C«l.  .  : 



6,967 

584 



,7,551 

5,710 

187 



5,897 

lid.(aiid  D.C.): 

42 

8.208 

2,064 

315 

10,629 

150 

7.511 

984 

330 

8,975 

Vi. 

386 

10,500 

1,080 

1,342 

13,308 

.4,361 

10,257 

470 

1,478 

16,566 

I.  v«. 

— - 

2,351 

180 



•2,531 

■  90 

1,415 

■160 

30 

1,715 

1.  C.  1 

l.S,706 

7,104 

366 

270 

$1 ,446 

60,260 

11,6}5 

:250 

551 

72,676 

S.  C.  t 

13,817 

1,154 

84 

15,055 

41,053 

1,250 

60 

205 

42,568 

G*. 

19,750- 

4,898 

218 

2,161 

-27,027 

52,394 

4,990 

165 

4,703 

62,252 

FU.  f 

1,362 

2,614 

430 

799 

5.205 

•  5,316 

•4,713 

210 

2,942 

13.181 

A.  G99 

ft ,  y  (  X 

•   1  PJK          A  ' 

.  xoo  y 

A7  ACT 

c  ,  oUb 

ceo , QOU 

516 

18,594 

540 

31 

19,681 

.  3.741 

14,125 

.270 

30 

16,166 

Tun. 

■  11,426 

17,064 

650 

556 

29f896 

*  39,644 

20,196 

'578 

200 

60,618 

AU. 

'  18:,  842 

4,859 

210 

1,168 

25,079 

-'  59,^43 

5,514 

■     •  •■  30 

2,376 

67,163 

last. 

25,076 

4.614 

.30 

37 

29,757 

:  67,824 

•  2,799 

370 

70,993 

irk.  s 

.  7.618 

3,881 

927  . 

12,426 

47,370 

4,130 

60 

51,560 

La.  s 

"12,589 

2,606 

15,195 

36,374 

1,991 

38,365 

Okla.  1 

6,273 

7,569 

1,512 

464 

15,818 

49,638 

lliOll 

411 

102 

61,162 

tu.  1 

48,260 

33,406 

2,567 

6,496 

90,729 

173,684 

38,465 

1,768 

6,960 

220,877 

S.  Cent,  t 

130,600 

92,593 

5,709 

9,679 

236,581 

477,518 

98.231 

3,117 

10.038 

588 , 904 

Ikint.  1 

2,530 

305 

2,835 

70 

4,445 

445 

4,960 

Idaho  t 

110 

2,268 

60 

2,438 

132 

970 

30 

1,132 

Kyo.  : 

270 

4,144 

240 

■  4 ,654 

*  546 

5,248 

90 

5,884 

Colo.  ! 

960 

8,286 

1,460 

10,706 

4,981 

9,164 

l',250 

15,395 

K.  Mex.  : 

658 

3r6El  - 

40 

.  .4,315 

12^574 

3,534 

•  30 

16,138 

Arit.  : 

514 

751 

300 

1,565 

■  6,548 

445 

;  164 

7,157 

Utah  ■  . 

2,895 

90 

"2,985 

■  631 

3.319 

'.340 

4,290 

Her.  ■ 

30 

160 

19Q 

30 

■  3 

880 

'Mih.  . 

8,070 

1,470 

9,540 

3,919 

1,805 

11,724 

Oreg.  , 

7,556 

1,738 

9,294 

197 

8,046 

1,711 

9,954 

Calif.  : 

2,427 

23,682 

28,882 

54,991 

14,021 

23,680 

20,750 

58,451 

West.  • 

4,969 

63.963 

34,585 

103,517 

40,547 

68,800 

26,618 

135,965 

UnknoT/n  : 

180 

2,239 

1,144 

3 . 563 

2,282 

2  97 

160 

2,739 

•J.  S.  J 

202,366 

737,065 

210,622 

14,983 

1,165,036 

749,985 

777.275 

157,968 

21,092 

1,706,320 

Comiled  from  records  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

y  ReTised.    Processors'  distribution  including  set-aside  allocations. 
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TaljlelO,-  United  States  average  retail  seed  TDrices,  Fe'bruary  15,  1939-^5 


;  Clover 

Korean 

Alfalfa 

u.  s. 

average, 
FelDruary 
15 

;Red,  TDer 
:  100 
:  pounds 

'  Alsike, 
vev  100 
"Dounds 

:  White, 
:  per 
:  Dound 

:  Ladino, 

per 
pound 

!  Sweet, 
!per  100 
:  pounds 

.  lesiDe-  : 
!     deza,   :  Common, 
.  per  lOOrper  100 
pounds  ;  -DOunds 

G-rimin, 
per  IOC 
!  pounds 

!  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

iiverage  , 
1939-^3  - 

1  22.6© 

23.^3 

.71+1 

10.20 

7.29 

30.86 

35.81+ 

, 19^4  ! 

19^5  ! 

^3.20 

^.85 
U1.90 

,816 

.9^3 

1,9^ 
2.U0 

18.5C 
18.80 

1^.65 

^7.70 

51.9c 
51.60 

Tim©  thy, 

.per  100  . 
pounds 

E,edt©p, 

per 
pound 

, Kentucky 
hlue- 

[  grass,per 
pound 

Common 
ryegrass, 

per 
:  pound 

:  Orchard i  G-erman 
:    grass,  •  millet, 
;  per  lOOJper  ICO 
'    pounds  5  pounds 

Smooth 

:per  100  ' 
p3unds 

[  wheat 
[  grass, 
'  T)Q-r  inn 

[  pounds 

Dollars 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cent  s 

. Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

A    p  7*  p  p*  P  1 

1939-^3  ' 

7.53 

23.2 

g.91 

27.88 

3.78 

18,56 

16.I1O 

19^  : 
19^5  ' 

9,S5 
9.97 

20.2 
22.9 

33.3 
3S.^ 

13.8 
13.9 

Uo.1+5 
Ul,20 

7.30 

7.00 

19.85 
19.90 

18.55 
17.30 

Canada 
field  . 
peas, 

per  100 

pounds 

Seed 

corn 

yeea 

Amber 
sorgo,  . 
per  103 
•pounds  . 

Sudan 
grass, 
per  100 
pounds 

Ran  e  seed, 
■per  100 
pcuncLs 

Hylorid, , 
t  per 
,  "bushel 

>pen  ! 
:  TDolli- 
nated,  < 
per 
"bushel  '• 

:    Oat  s , 

►  -per 
"bushel 

:  Barley, 
:  per 
'•  "bushel 

J  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Average 
I939-H3 

:  2.91 

ll+.g5 

6,51 

6.91 

2.2I+ 

.66 

19 

19U5 

:  7.15 
:  6.U2 

13.75 
9.20 

1S.55 
22.^ 

S.20 
8,22 

8.U3 
8.66 

3.80 

3.96 

1.35 
1.25 

1.55 
1.5^ 
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MiRCH  I9I45      ■  -  22  , 

BAE  "SIIUATION"  REPORTS 


The 

Cotton  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The 

Dairy  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The 

Demand  and  Price  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The 

Earm  Income  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The 

iats  and  Oils  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The 

Feed  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The 

Fruit  Situation 

((Quarterly; 

rrn 

The 

Livestock  and  Wool  Situation 

(,  Monthly; 

The 

mrketmg  and  Transportation  Situation 

(Monthly; 

The 

J>iational  iiood  Situation 

(>  Monthly; 

The 

Poultry  a.nd  Jlgg  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The 

Tobacco  Situation 

( (Quarterly) 

The 

"Vegetable  Situation 

((Quarterly) 

The 
The 

Wheat  Situation 
World  Sugar  Situation 

(Bi-monthly, 
(Annually) 

except  monthly  fo 
July  and  August) 

The  above  reports  are  available  free  upon  request.    Address  requests  t 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


